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he required from them in return a free hand in his
own pet projects. If Ministers were willing to assist
in their execution, he accepted their help : in the
reverse, he fell back upon the British element of the
Civil Service, and upon a few individual Egyptians
who had caught his eye. It was obvious that this
procedure could only end in Englishmen again assum-
ing control of the Central Administration; and
within the next few months the work of Sir Eldon
Gorst in this respect was largely undone. Once more,
therefore, the ambition of educated Egyptians was
frustrated, and their hopes of advancement in the
service of the Government were doomed.

It was the defect of Lord Kitchener that he rarely
took trouble to understand the psychology of the
people whom he ruled. Egyptians, to him, were but
so many instruments for the fashioning of his plans.
He was, in fact, one of the last persons in the world
to be beguiled into a belief that the proper study
of His Majesty's representative in Egypt was man.
In this wise, he passed from the consideration of one
reform to that of another, totally indifferent whether
the measure in question met a popular want or the
contrary. In his own time, he approached the delicate
matter of presenting the nation with wider and more
liberal constitutional powers than they possessed then.
He was impelled to this course, not perhaps so much
from the conviction that the hour had arrived when
Great Britain might properly share with Egypt the
responsibilities of the Government, as from the desire
to obtain the goodwill of the richer classes. He was
meditating designs upon their wealth. Still reflecting
upon grandiose and costly schemes to increase the area
and the productiveness of the cultivated land of
Egypt, Lord Kitchener required money, and he
conceived the idea of establishing Death Duties.
But his psychology was at fault. The Egyptian,